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CURRENT PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN 
SHIPBUILDING 

J. W. POWELL 

Vice President of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 

Corporation, Ltd., Bethlehem, Pa. 

FIRST of all, I want to record my appreciation of the 
splendid work that Senator Jones did in the passage of 
the Merchant Marine Act. For days, for weeks, and 
for months he sat with his committee to take the testimony upon 
which this act was afterwards built up. For days this com- 
mittee worked to draw the bill, and in my judgment no statute 
has ever been put on the books of any country that has received 
more study by better minds than this piece of legislation. 
That it is not perfect goes without saying, but that it will rank 
as one of the foremost acts passed by the American Congress I 
believe history will show. 

Now, like the Volstead Act, the real value of this law will 
lie in its enforcement. It is too bad that weeks and months 
went by without the appointment of the Shipping Board called 
for by this bill. It is too bad that when the board was ap- 
pointed, it stands I believe no chance of confirmation by the 
present Senate. The opportunity was offered the present 
administration to appoint last June a strong body that would 
have been sure of confirmation, but nothing whatever was done 
to forward the great work that must be accomplished under this 
bill. 

The law specifically provided that within ninety days the 
President should give notice of abrogation of all commercial 
treaties, not with the idea of putting into effect discriminatory 
duties that are now on our statute books, but with the idea of 
clearing the ground so that the future congress could pass, if 
it saw fit, a proper and reasonably discriminatory duty bill. 
The law did not leave the question of the abrogation of these 
treaties to the discretion of the President. It was a direct order 
which was absolutely defied by the President, and to a nation 
of law-abiding citizens this example by the first ruler of the 
land was not a good one to set. 
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I believe that when the new President takes office we will see 
the necessary steps taken to appoint a proper board, and to 
carry out the requirements of this law. If an intelligent 
public opinion will bring pressure to bear to see that the 
positions on the Shipping Board are filled by the very ablest 
men in this nation, we shall have done a real public service, 
because no bigger work ever confronted seven Americans than 
the job that is placed on that body when it is officially organ- 
ized and properly confirmed. 

This Board faces the task of disposing of something like 
three billion dollars' worth of government property. It faces 
the task of framing the regulations under which this American 
merchant marine is to function, that will spell its future suc- 
cess or its inevitable disaster. Reference has been made to 
the cost of our present tonnage. The United States would not 
sell its tonnage until the regulations under which American 
vessels are to operate are settled. Nobody is more anxious to see 
the tonnage sold and in private hands than the shipbuilders of 
the United States, because until it is in private hands and until 
operated effectively by private owners there is going to be very 
little more shipbuilding. But the value of this tonnage, and 
the sacrifice which the government must make in its disposi- 
tion depends entirely on the conditions under which it will 
operate. 

If this government, for instance, should determine that in 
face of possible commercial wars it was going to apply a very 
large tonnage tax to foreign ships, the value of American 
tonnage is enormously greater to the private operator than if 
no such tax is to be laid. This is a single example of the many 
questions that should be settled by the Shipping Board or by 
Congress, and which should have been settled before this time, 
to permit a proper value to be put on the Shipping Board's ton- 
nage. When those regulations are made the value can be de- 
termined. It cannot be determined today. 

The relative cost of building ships in this country and abroad, 
which has a great deal to do with the future of the American 
merchant marine, during the last years has changed very 
materially from time to time. Eight months ago or ten 
months ago we were able to sell a certain tonnage abroad in 
competition with the foreign builders. Today there is a very 
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large difference in the price at which foreigners will sell ships 
as compared with the cost of production in this country ; and it 
is probable, because of the difference in wage scale, that this 
difference will continue. England's wage scale as compared 
with American shipyards, is forty per cent of ours today. 
France's is thirty, and Germany's is twelve. I believe that 
American shipbuilding is more efficient than that of any other 
country. To build the same ship in an American yard today 
will take twenty per cent less hours of labor than in the best of 
the competing countries, but no one can expect that a twenty 
per cent greater efficiency will overcome a sixty per cent dif- 
ference in wages. If the United States wishes to remain in the 
shipping business, and if it wishes ships built in the United 
States, which has always seemed to be a corollary of shipping, 
this difference in cost must be recognized. It is a big factor in 
shipping. 

The smaller but important factor is the cost of operation. 
The LaFollette Act or the Seamen's Act and the regulations 
under which American ships are operating, have set up certain 
requirements that must be met by the American shipowners, 
which have increased the cost of operation of American ships. 
Some of us do not look for much modification in those laws. 
Certainly many Americans do not believe that much modifica- 
tion in those laws is desirable, but if we are to operate our ships 
under those laws, no possible efficiency will permit competition 
unless some sort of help from the United States Government is 
forthcoming that will overcome the difference, and let the 
American flag continue to fly over our ships on all the seas 
of the world. 

Nearly the first law that was passed by the first con- 
gress of the United States was a law that put on our 
statute books a discriminating duty and a tonnage tax that 
built up our shipping, until within a few brief years, some 
twenty odd, we became, from a negligible power, the greatest 
shipping power in the world. It is also a fact that the causes 
that brought on the War of 1812 and our other difficulties at 
that time had nothing to do with the discriminatory duty 
features in our laws; and there are many of the best minds in 
this country who have studied the subject, who do not fear 
in any degree the retaliatory efforts of foreign countries. 
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Now, every nation has a perfect right to carry one-half of 
its foreign trade. If we were to say to the world that it is 
our policy that one-half of all the goods that go to a foreign 
nation, and one-half of the goods that go from that nation into 
this country shall be carried in American ships, there is no one 
who can gainsay that policy; but when ships flying foreign 
flags, trade say between Argentina and the United States, 
carrying on commerce between the countries under conditions 
where an American ship cannot compete, I do not think Great 
Britain, for instance, has the slightest reason for complaint if 
we make for ships in that indirect trade such rules as will keep 
a British ship out of it, provided only that an Argentine and 
an American ship are treated just the same in that trade. 
Many of us who have studied the subject believe that such 
discriminatory duties on the indirect trade is the best solution 
of the situation that confronts this country today. 
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